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THRE 


Groans of Britons. 


HE antient Romans, from being 
dhe freeſt, and, con N the 
bappieſt People in the World, 

“bdecame ſuch abject Slaves, and 
—ſo wretchedly miſerable, that 
it was deem'd equally culpable in them, by 
ſome of their Tyrants, to wear Joy or Grief 
on the Countenance. They were puniſh'd 
equally for appearing gay or dejefted ; and 
to laugh or weep was equally criminal. Tis 
ſcarce credible, that a People the moſt tena- 
cious of their Freedom of any in the World; 
a People that expell'd their Kings for invad- 
ing their Liberties; a People fo jealous as to 
baniſh, and even put their Conſuls and Tri- 
bunes to Death from Suſpicions only of ; 
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Ambition: Iſay, *tis ſcarce. conceivable that 
ſuch a People ſhould fall into ſo abject a State 
of Degeneracy as to bow ſubmiſſively and pa- 
tiently to ſuch tyrannical Power as is above 
deſcribed ; and yet there are no hiſtorical Facts 
better atteſted, or leſs controverted . The 
Queſtion then is not, Whether that once 
brave, free People did loſe their Liberties, 
but how they came to loſe them? 

The Unlearn'd will naturally * that 
a People ſo extremely jealous of Liberty, as 
the Romans were, could loſe it only by Con- 
queſt ; but- the Learned know, that the Loſs, 
tho? ineſtimable, was voluntary. This is 

_ aſtoniſhing, but yet it is true. The R- 
mans themſel ves were ſolely the Authors of 

their own Misfortunes. Before they conquer'd 

Ala they were virtyous ; and whilſt they re- 
main'd virtuous they were Free: But with the 
rich Spails of the Eaſt they became luxurious ; 
and with Luxury enter'd Avarice, which 
ſoon vanquiſh'd theſe Vanquiſhers of the 
TW__ 8 88 
But has not Avarice had the ſame Effect all 
over the World as well as at Rome? ls it ne- 
ceſſary to ſeek for Inſtances of its Influence a- 
mougſt the Records of Antiquity, when fo 
many are to be found in our own? What 
need we have Recourſe to Hiſtory for Proofs 
of the Power of this deftruftive Vice, when 
we ſee the dire Effects of its having engroſſed 

the Minds of almoſt this whole Nation, from 
the greateſt Poſt and Eſtates, co the loweſt 
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and leaſt? Have we not, ſince the Days“ of 
our happier and more virtuous Fathers, found 
that Five, Ten, nay Twenty Thouſand Pounds 
a Vear could not ſatisfy Men ſo far as to ſet 
them above ſelling their Votes for Places and 
Penſions? Can it be hoped, that Liberty will 
be permanent where Avarice is ſo univerſally 
rever'd ? 
If we would recover or preſerve the Liberty 
we were born to, let us take the Advice of 
Saluft to Fulius Ceſar concerning Avarice.* 
© The greateſt Good you can do your Coun- 
try, this City, yourſelf, your Poſterity, and, 
indeed, all Mankind, is to take away, or, at 
© leaſt, to leſſen, as far as human Nature and 
the Neceſſities of Life will permit, that ea- 
ger Intenſeneſs and Paſſion for Money which 
© now prevails. Unleſs you can accompliſh 
© this, expect not that Affairs, either public 
bor private, in Peace or in War, will be 
conducted wiſely or virtuouſly: For where- 
ever this incroaching L/ of Riches takes 
© Root, in vain ſhall Diſcipline, the whole- 
ſomeſt Arts, or the ſoundeſt judgment, at- 
 ©tempt to guard the Mind fo as to prevent 
* its yielding, ſooner or later, to its Ty- 
© ranny, &c 5 
| The better to enforce the Neceſſity of the 
Dictator's practiſing this Advice, he gives, 
in the ſame Diſcourſe, the following Deſ- 
„ cription 


* w— Sed multo maximum Bonum Patriz, Civibus, tibi, 
Liberis, poſtremo Humano Generi pepereris, fi Studium Pecunie, 
aut ſaſtuleris, aut quoad Res feret minueris, & c. 
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eription of Avarice——Bellua fera, immanis, 
intoleranda t; quo tendit, Oppida, Axros, 
Fauna, atque Domos vaſtat, c. AVaRICE 
is an inſupportable wild Beaſt, which ſpreads 
Ruin — tis admitted: It lays 
© waſte Houſes, Temples, Towns and Coun- 

© tries, — and promiſcuouſly ming- 
ling together Things divine and human: 
No Walls have Strength, nor Army Force 
© enough to ſtay its Progreſs, or reſiſt its Pow- 
© er whilſt it diſpoils its Votaries of Fame, 
« Modeſty, Children, Parents, Country, &c.” 
How poetick ſoever this Portraiture be, every 
Man of judgment and Experience muſt be con- 
vinc'd that it is juſt. 2 a Speculatiſt 
only, but a Man of Buſineſs and * ·!(̈„ 


who ſaw the diſmal Effects of Auarice in that 


City which had built its Power and Great- 
neſs on contrary Maxims, but which he faw 
haſt'ning to its Ruin by the Prevalence of 
this deſtructive Vice. 3 
That which is moſt particular in the Hiſ- 
torian's Advice, is, That it is given to one 
who was no leſs obliged to the 1 of his 
Country men, for his extraordinary Elevation, 
than to his Courage and Addreſs. Cæſars 
zerfonal Merit alone, how ſuperior ſoever, 
had never rais'd him above the Conſtitution 
of his Country, if he had not ſtrengthen'd his 
Party more by Gifts, Penſions, Employ- | 
ments and Promiſes, than by his Oratry and 
Conqueſts: And this, we may ſuppoſe, were 
Saluff's chief Motives for giving him the 
| Loan Advice. 


| or rather laviſh to a De 
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Advice. Tho' no Man was leſs tinctur'd 
with Avarice than Julius, yet as few had had 
more Experience of its Influence over others, 
he was the fitteſt to be expoſtulated with a- 
bout putting a _ to it. Saliſti might 
— rely on his Patron's natural Abhor- 
rence of the Vice; for Cæſar was generous, 
ee: And it is 
thought that his firſt Largeſſes, after he had 
the Command in Gaul conferr'd upon him, 
were with no other Intention than to relieve 
the Neceſſitous, or reward Merit; but ob- 
ſerving, that the more he gave, the more 


| was craved ; and that theſe Cravers from be- 


coming kis Clients, only, became his Slaves, 
| he began to entertain Thoughts of making 

his Generofity ſubſervient to his Ambition. 
But where ſhall we find a modern Cæſar to 


apply to for diſcountenancing Avarice? Where 
fſhall we ſeek one who abhors the Vice in o- 


thers, and practices its Reverſe himſelf ? Ju- 
lius was to blame for having alter'd the Con- 
ſtitution of his Country ; but had every Vir- 
tue requiſite for diſcharging with Dignity the 
high e he —. he Vices of his 
Countrymen were the Rounds by which he 
mounted to Power, but Avarice was the Foun- 
tain whence all the reſt iſſued. He ſaw the 

rowing Corruption of his Country, and pro- 
bably cheriſh'd ic whilſt he had the Empire 
in View; but had no ſooner ſeiz'd the Helm, 


| than he endeavour'd to root up thoſe Vices, 


and particularly Auarice, which nouriſhed all 
th 
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the malignant Humours of the State. He li- 
ved not long enough to execute ſo glorious 2 
Defign ; but his Heir and Succeſſor, Augu/- 
tus, did; and during his long Reign, the Ro- 
man py recoyer'd their primitive Virtue, 


and were happy. We may be convinc'd of | 


this, from the following Deſcription of the 
Reign of Auguflus, by an Antient of high 
Reputation. Revocata in Forum fides, &c. 
8 — is recall'd to the Bar; Diſſention 
© is banith'd the Senate; Juſtice and Probity 
© are return'd to the City, in Company with 


* Induſtry and Addreſs ; Magiſtrates have re- 


« ſum'd their former Authority, Senators their 
© ancient Majeſty, and Decrees their former 
Efficacy; the Citizens in general are be- 


© come inclin'd to be virtuous, or are undera | 


* Neceſſity of being ſo ; Virtue is as highly 
© revered, as Vice is ſeverely puniſt'd ; the 
Commons have Veneration for the Patr;- 
© cians unally'd, with dread; and theſe ſup- 
© port their Dignity without deſpiſi them; 
8 oh and 8 Joy and Gladneſs, Secu- 
© rity and Faſe, « 


Uſurper! This is that which induced Men- 
feur St. Evremont to ſay, © That Auguſtus had 
* made the World happy, and was happy in 
© the World; that he had nothing to wiſh 
© for from the Publick, nor the Publick from 
© him; and that to conſider the Evils he had 
done to come to the Empire, and the "_ 
| | © he 

_* Velle, Paterc. Hiſt. lib. 2. 


c. — Heavens! What an | 
amiable Picture is here of the Reign of an 
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bhe did after he was Emperor, it might be 
* ſaid with great Juſtice, that he ought never to 
have been born, or never to have died. - But, 
alas! Auguſtus is no more; and Rome and 
the World ſaw but one perfect Prince. Moſt 
of that exalted Claſs have rather abetted than 
diſcourag'd Vice, having almoſt conſtantly 
heap'd their Favours on the Vicious and neg- 


lected the Virtuous. It muſt have been this 


| almoſt general Infatuation of Princes, which 


oblig'd Monfreur Voiture, tho' a Subject to a 
deſpotic Monarch, to ſay, that, happy was he 
| who knew Princes leaſt; but happier ſtill was 

he who had nothing to do with them. 


 Heureux qui ne les connoiſt guere! 
Plus heureux qui wen a que faire! 


ls it not very particular that the moſt per- 
ſect Model of a Ruler, ſet before us by anci- 
ent Hiſtory, ſhould be an Uſurper? Might . 
not be reaſonably expected, that one inherit- 
ing a Crown peaceably, would be a more ten- 
der and compaſſionate Father of his People, 
than one who wades to it in Blood, againſt 
the Inclinations of the Subjects? But the moſt 
reaſonable Conduct is not always obſerved, 
tho? always the moſt ſalutary, or our own 
Annals had not furniſh'd us ſo many Inſtan- 
ces of the unnatural Behaviour of many of our 
lawfulleſt Kings. . 
Our Hiſtorians are copious in Praiſe of ſome 
ef our Edwards and my ; but, for my Part, 
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I look upon our Norman, Conqueror as he is 
commonly ſtiled, to have promiſed faireſt, 
had his Reign been longer, of all our ancient 
Kings, for becoming another Auguſtus, and 
making the Nation happy. I never think of 
what Hoveden ſays of him in the fourth Year 
of his Reign, but I wiſh that moſt of his 
Succeſſors had copied after him. He com- 
* manded, ſays this Author, the Laws of King 
Edward to be obſerved in all Things: And 
© that, in the fourth Year of his Reign, by 
© the Counſel of his Barons, he made the no- 
able and wiſe Men of England to be ſum- 
* mon'd throughout all the Provinces, that 
© he might hear from them, who were skil- 
led in their Law, their Rights and Cuffoms ; 
© and that twelve Men were chofen out of e- 
very County, who ſwore to their Power to 
© tread in a right Path, zeit her turning to the 
* right Hand or tothe lt, and to make known 
to him the Cuſtom and Eftabliſhment of 
their Laws. „ 
William I. was a ſtranger to our Saxon Laws, 
of which the People were ſo juſtly fond, but 
was willing to be inſtructed, that he might 
command them to be obſerved. This was 
worthy a great Mind: But the Oath admi- 
niſter'd to his Inſtructors, ſhews him to be as 
Good as he was Great. They were to warp 
neither to the right nor leit. We of this Age 
would have had leſs Reaſon for groaning than 
we have at preſent, if the Inſtructors or Coun- 


ſellors of our late Rulers had obſeryed the Te- 


nor 
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nor of this antiquated Oath. Had they ob- 
ſerved even the modern Oath of Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, we had not felt the Miſeries we feel, 


nor dreaded thoſe we don't. We know not 


of a ſingle Reign, nor ſcarce of a fingle Year, 
of any of the Reigns of our Kings without 
evil Counſellors. All our Misfortunes flow 
from this Spring; for, by our Laws, our 
Kings can do no Wrong ; and therefore all 
the Evils of a Reign are neceſſarily imputed 
to Miniſters. 

Before the Conqueſt, our Kings were obli- 
ged, by Law, to have none but prudent and 
pious Counſellors about them. Sir Henry Spel- 
man tells us, © That, in a Parliament held at 
Calebuth Ann. 787, it was ordain'd and en- 
* ated, that the Kings being choſen, they 
* ſhould have prudent Counſellors fearing God. 
See how careful our Anceſtors were to have 
their Princes well adviſed. But this Wari- 
neſs ſhews alſo, that they held them account- 
able for Miſconduct, on a Suppoſition that 

they did not comply with the Tones of the 
Act, by which they oblig'd themſelves to 
chuſe prudent Counſellors fearing God. 

The Laws of Edward the Confeſſor go yet 
much farther, in regard to Kings, and the 


End for which they were conſtituted ; but as, 


in our vitiated Days, that obſolete Doctrine, 
tho perhaps reaſonable and wholſome, may 
not be reliſh'd, let us chuſe to ſay with our 
_ 1ore modern courtly Lawyers, that our Mo- 
: zrchs can do no Wrong. This being premi- 
B 2 | ſed, 
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ſed, we cannot ſuppoſe it will be ſo much as 
ſuggeſted, that we mean any but Miniſters 
in recounting our preſent Calamities, or re- 
viewing the Miſcondu& which occafion'd 
them. The ſame Laws which abſolve our 
Kings render their Minifters reſponſible for 
their Conduct. Taking then the Benefit of 
theſe Laws, without which our boatted Free- 
dom would be an empty Sound only, we will 
proceed to examine the preſent State of our 
f iberties in moſt Lights, that it may appear 
whether the prelont general Complaints of 
the People be no better founded than our 
happy Court-Penſioners allow them to be. | 
I ho' it be too true, that our Liberties have 
been much abridg'd of late Years, *tis not, as 


yet, thank Heaven! come to that, that a | 


Briton may not complain, and wear openly | 
his Afflictions. Tis not as yet with us as with | 
the abject Romans under their Tyrants, who 
were not only debarred appearing what they 
really were, Miſerable, but obliged to ſeem 
what they were not, Happy. * Miſeri reta- 
bamur agere miſei os, imo omnes cogebamur men- | 
tiri beatos. This was refining upon Cruelty; | 
for what Miſery could be more exquiſite than | 
for a People that had been the freeſt and hap- | 
pieſt on Earth, to be the moſt abject Slaves | 
under the Sun, and yet be obliged to pocket | 
their Chains, and wear Mirth and Satisfa&ti- | 
on on theis Countenances? Could their Ty- 
rants rob them of Memory as well as Liberty, | 


it 
# Pacat. Fanegyr. 
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it would be ſome Alle viation of their Wretch- 
edneſs; or, rather, with Ovid, it would be 
a Happineis to forget what they had been. 


Felicem Nioben, quamvis tot Munera videt, 
Que poſuit ſenſum, Saxea facta, mali. 


To Men born Slaves, Slavery ſcarce wears 
the Aſpect of Hardſhip. A Perfian, a French- 
man, or a modern German feels not that he 
wears Chains, tho' he ſcarce can breathe for 
the Weight of his Burden. Habit becomes a 
ſecond Nature ; but with theſe unhappy Na- 
tions, it may be ſaid it is pure Nature, fince 

their Slavery is not only habitual, but here- 
ditary : And yet even theſe hereditary Slaves, 
(that is their Fore-fathers)were once free. Even 
the Per ans, who have, for Ages, thought 
it the higheſt Honour and Felicity to adore 
the Great King, were originally free: And 
what Nation enjoy'd ampler Freedom than the 
French? Cæſar is an undeniable Teſtimon 
of the Freedom of the Gauls ; and latter Au- 
thors of the beſt Credit prove, that their 
Name, Franks, alluded to the State of their 
intire Freedom : But we read of no Nor- 
thern Nation more celebrated for Liberty 
than the Germans; and yet what People in 
the World are at preſent greater Slaves? 
What Heart don't feel Anguiſh for the pre- 
ſent Unhappineſs of the Wretches throughout 
all Germany, a few Hans or Imperial ] owns 
excepted, when the following Deſcription of 
5 their 
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their former Freedom is confider'd ? Our Bre- 
thren of the happy Eleforate are not freer 
than their Neighbours, tho” they are far more 
eaſed of Taxes, ſince we are come to their 
Relief, and ſaddle ourſelves with Part of 
their Burden. But as to Liberty, they have 
no more Right to it at Hanover than in Bo- 
bdemia or Brandenburg, where the Commonalty 
are as much the Property of the Nobles, and the 
Nobles of the Prince, as his Oxen and Coach- 
| horſes; yet ſee what Mexeray ſays of theſe 
once free and happy People. 

There were three Sorts of Governments 
among the Germans. In ſome Places the 
© People had the principal Authority, and 
© yet they often elected a Prince, or a King; 
© ſometimes a General, whom we call Duke, 


© from the Latin Word Dux, a ducendo But 


© the Power of theſe Chiefs deſcended entire- 
© ly on the Community, or People, ſo that 
© it was always a mix'd Democracy. In o- 
ther Parts, the Kings reign'd with more Power, 
0 E not to the Detriment of Liberty : Their 
* Royalty was limited by Law and the Rea- 
* ſon of Things. As for Liberty, no People 
© were ever ſo jealous of it, or ever defended 
© it ſo long and fo ſucceſsfully as the Ger- 
* mans. It may indeed be ſaid, that Liberty 
© being driven out of the beſt Part of the 
* World by the Roman Arms, took Refuge 
on the further Side of the Rhine, where ſhe 
* had for Companions and Guards, Poverty, 
* Innocence, Fiugality and Modeſty ; and were 
in 
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© in the Faſtneſſes of Woods and Morafles, 
© ſometimes on the Defenſive, ſometimes ma- 
king couragious Sallies: She combated 
© five hundred Years together againſt 
* Tyranny, and all her Train; I mean 
© Ambition, Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs, Flattery, 
Corruption and Divifrons, the Inſtruments 
* which that cruel Enemy of human Race 
* employs to forge Manacles and Fetters. * | 

As there is at preſent a kind of political 
Afnity between us and the German Nation, 
the Reader will hold the foregoin a- 
tion the more excuſable. Here he fees they 

were /ree, and why they were ſo; and ſees 
alſo what contributed moſt to reduce them 
to the Wretches they now are. Before they 
were ſacrificed to Avarice, they were uncor- 
rupt, they were virtuous and free: So were 
a Nation more dear to us, that defended their 
Liberties much longer than the Germans, 
whom Mezeray celebrates for their Perſeve- 
rance: But as the German, nor no other Na- 
tion in the World could have been more cor- 
rupt, when they loſt their Liberty, than we 
are become within a few Years; what Heart 
does not bleed with the dreadful Apprehenfi- 
on of m—_— what they are, Slaves ? 
| Before I drop that virtuous celebrated 
French Hiſtorian, let me treſpaſs on the Rea- 
der's Patience for a Moment longer. Mon- 
ſieur Mezeray, towards the End of the laſt 
Century, diſcourſing with an Engliſþ Man of 
Quality about the Difference of the Govern- 
: ment 
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ment in France and England, broke out into 
the following pithy Exclamation: 


O Fortunatos nimium, bona ſ% ſua norint Angli- 
ena J 


We had once, continued the worthy 
© Man, in France the ſame Happineſs, and 
© the ſame Privileges which you have in Eng- 
© Jand: Our Laws were made by Repreſen- 
© tatives of our own chuſing: Our Money 
© was not taken from us but by our own Con- 
© ſent: Our Kings were ſubject to the Rules 
© of Law and Reaſon : But now, alas! we are 
© miſerable, and all is loſt. Think nothing, 
Sir, too dear to maintain theſe precious Ad- 
© yantages; and if ever there be Occaſion, 
venture your Life, = Eſtate, andall you | 
© have, rather than ſubmit to the Condition 
© to which you fee us reduced. 1 


The Advice given here is worthy of an | 


old Greek or Roman. Let me ſay, tis wor- 
thy of an old Frank that had been Free, or of 
a Briton that has and will be free; or at leaſt | 
| ought to be ſo or die along with the Free- 
dom of his Country. Who that has any | 
Traces of Liberty on his Soul, would not die 
before he would be a Slave? But, alas! who | 
are they in this venial Age and Nation, that 
refer Liberty to the Gratification of their } x 
b ions? Avarice, the Bane of all publick 
Virtue, has ſeiz'd on the Hearts of the whole 
People, as formerly on the Germans and 
| Franks, | 


3 
Franks, and fits us for the Yoke, as it did 
thoſe once happy Nations. 5 
Mexeray does not here tell us by what 
Means or Arts his Countrymen loſt their 
Freedom, nor need he; it being certain, that 
they themſelves had been the Forgers of their 
own Chains. No People can poſfibly be re- 
duced to Slavery, without Conqueſt, but by 
their own Concurrence. An Ubarper of na- 
tional Liberty, be he ever ſo valiant and cun - 
ning (wiſe he can't be, who would rule ove 
Slaves) is but one, and conſequently could 
never, nor would never attempt invading Li- 
berty, unleſs he were abetted by the People 
themſelves. Had not the Roman Tyrants, 
Roman Senates, that gave Sanction to their 
Tyranny? And can we doubt the Effates of 
France, the Cortez of Spain, and the Diets of 
Germany, were corrupted by thoſe Princes 
J. that had invaded the E eedom of theſe Coun- 
tries? And what was it but Avarice, that in- 
groſs'd the Hearts of theſe Guardians of an- 
cient Liberty? What was it but thoſe curs'd 
Metals, which, that more curſed Paſſion, feeds 
upon, that had, and always will be the In- 
ſtruments by which Tyrants are enabled to 
corrupt. Aditi is but a ſecondary Paſſi- 
on in moſt Men. Titles, Ribbands, Stars, 
and all Diſtinctions beſtowed by Princes, are 
never ſought after till Avarice be ſatiated. 
Poverty and Title would ill agree; nor would 
Stars and Rags de leſs inconſiſtenz: There- 
— - | fore 
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fore the primary Object with all Paricides is 
Wealth. 

I have often wonder'd that Tacitus would 
make a Doubt whether Gold and Silver were 
beſtow'd on Man as a Curſe for his Diſobe- | 
dience. Argentum & Aurum propitii an ira- 
ti Dii negavarint dubito. Here, he treats of 
| Germany, where, in thoſe Days, there were | 
no Mines of Gold or Silver diſcover'd. © And 
© is it, ſays he, an Effect of the Love or 
© Wrath of the Gods, that here is none of 
* thoſe precious Metals? God help the poor 
Wretches, they are curs'd enough, if Sla- | 
yery be a Curſe, without theſe precious Me- 
tals, which are generally put to a bad Uſe, 
| tho? in virtuous Flands would be Bleſlings. 
Gold and Silver in Germany, except in Hans- 
ver of late Years, would be a kind of Prodi- 
gy ; and yet the Germans are as ahject Slaves 
as the Indians of Peru and "lexico. - "i 
»Tis plain then, there are more Ways of | 
feeding Avarice than one. Gold and Silver | 
are not always neceſſary for carrying on 
Schemes of Slavery; the Work may be done 
by other Means. As Credit will anſwer all 
the Purpoſes of Specie in a well regulated 
Community, ſo will it anſwer all the Ends | 
of Avarice as well. Lands and Property of 
all Sorts and Kinds will do the ſame. Aa- 
rice is none of your abſtemious Paſſions; ſhe | 
has none of your ſickly ſqueamiſh Stomachs | 
that requires Delicacies: On the . $4 
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ſhe is ſo voracious as to crave inceſſantly, 
becauſe ſhe digeſts all Things: Nothing comes 
amiſs to this devouring Paſſion. In Sweden, 
ſhe will take up with Copper and Iron, tho? 
in France and Spain, ſhe muſt have Gold and 
Silver. In 2 ſhe makes a Meal on Hem 

and Wood, tho' in Holland ſhe may be 
. as to expect Butter and Cheeſe. In 
our Colonies ſhe muſt have Sugar and Rum, 
but yet here at home will be contented with 
a Scrip of the thinneſt Paper in Europe. A. 
varice thrives not ſo well in this Country on 


any Diet as on Paper. We have ſeen her, for 


| almoſt thirty Years together, drudging in 

the Service of the Great, and grown fleek 
and wanton, but inſatiable as ever, and had 
no Provender all the while but Bits of Paper, 
with a fewHieroglyphicks printed upon them. 
Surely, there muſt be ſome occult Virtue in 
the Paper itſelf, or the Characters impreſs'd 


Þ | upon it? For my Part, I am quite a Stran- 


net, a Coif or a Truncheon, a Garter or a 


per to the Qualities of this Sort of Paper, 
eing, thank my Stars! unacquainted with 
Axarice; but have known many that have 
_ earn'd the Bread of Infamy, who ſay, that 
theſe ſame Scraps of Paper are fo valuable, as 
to fetch any Thing whatever one has a Mind 
to. They will purchaſe a Harlot or a Coro- 


Halter, and a good Conſcience or a bad 
one. 3 

'* | Theſe magick Scrips of Paper, this Fo- 

| | ther for Avarice, the you which'has brought 

| 2 Our 
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gur preſent Calamities _ us, have one 
Quality in the Hands of Miniſters of State, 
which, above all others, ſhould be guarded 
againſt by a free People. *Tis to the want 
of this Circumſpection, for near thirty Years 
paſt, that we now feel thoſe Miſeries which 
excite our Sighs and Groans. 
In the Hands of a corrupt Miniſtry (and 
what other have we known of late?) theſe 
rinted Paper Selvages will purchaſe Num- 
| "wy and Numbers, we know by woeful Ex- 
perience, can do any thing. The Antients 
may ſay what they pleaſe of the Power and 
Force of Reaſon — Eloquence, but, in my 
Mind, nothing can compare to the Power 
of Numbers, taken in any Senſe whatſoever. 
Of theſe there are three Sorts, which are 
chiefly conſider d; Poetical, Mathematical and 
Political. The Power of the Poetical Num- 


bers is ſuch, that W have danced, and | 


Rivers changed their Courſe in Obedience to | 
them. That of the Mathimatical Numbers is 

ſo invincible, that if we believe a Right Re- 
verend * Adept of our own Country, there 


is never an Oak in the Forreſt of Dean, nor 


a Steeple within the Bills of Mortality, that 
can reſiſt a Hair, diſpoſed of to the moſt Ge- 
ometrical Advantage. 3 
But the Numbers, which fall more imme- | 
diately under our preſent Conſideration, are 
the Political; and they come fo little ſhort | 
of either of the foregoing, that even hos [ 
and 


®* Biſhop Wilkins. 
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Power of theſe A 


ther, give it to Clodius for his Vice? Is there 
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and Reaſon ſubmit and fall down before 


them. How ſurpriſing the Inſtances of the 

umbers, as recounted in an- 
tient Hiſtory ! How extraordinary thoſe that 
we have known in our Days ! In Athens, did 
not theſe Political Numbers vote heroick Vir- 
tue into Faction, and publick Merit into 


Treaſon? Did they not drive the beſt Men 
into Baniſhment, at one time, for havin 
ſaved, at another, for having reform'd the 


State? Did not Pericles laviſh and ſquander 
away the publick Money for a long time, by 
Means of Numbers he had obtained by that 
very Money ? And was it not the Dread of 
being brought to an Account for his Pecula- 


tion, by the ſame Numbers that induced him 


to throw all Things into Confufion, the bet- 
ter to eſcape Puniſhment ? Did he not, with 


this View, raiſe Armies, put his Country to an 
immenſe Expence, and enter precipitately 
into a War with Lacedemon; which, after 
much Blood, Deſolation and Miſery, ended 

in the Captivity of his Country 5 


Had not theſe ſame Aunbers equal Power at 
Rome ? Did they not, at one time, take the 
Power from Cato for his Virtues, and, at ano- 


not a thouſand Inſtances of the Power of thoſe 


Numbers, to the Deſtruction of the Common- 
wealth, to be met with in the Roman Annals? 


For there is this great Inconveniency in Po- 


litical Numbers, as well as others, that they 


may be put to an ill Uſe, as often as 


to 


good 
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good one : Nay, it frequently happens, that 
the Ambitious Sake Uſe of tale very Num- 
bers to the Deſtruftion of thoſe that compoſe 
them. So it was in Rome; ſo it was alſo in 
Denmark in the laſt Age; and here at home 
under the Uſerper. Pray Heaven it may not 
prove ſo in our time! Let us examine the 
Grounds our Dread. 1 

The Truth is, there has been nothing ex- 
travagantly fooliſh, or prodigiouſly wicked, 
but has been done by means of Numbers. Did 
not they oblige us to ſacrifice our Trade, ſpill 
Oceans of Blood, and ſpend near Three Hnn- 
ired Millions fince the Revolution, under a 
Pretence of preſerving Religion, which is pub- 
lickly derided and ridiculed with Impunity ; 
and — which has been hacknied away 
to every bold Bidder who took a Fancy 
to undermine it, in order to curry Favour 
with his Maſter ? Did not Numbers cook up 
the Declaration of Rights ſo as not to anſwer 
the Hopes of the People, nor the Ends of 
that great Change? And why, but to court 
the Smiles of the Great, the better to feed 
Foarice ? Was it not propoſed to the Con- 
vention Parliament, as the only Means for 
ſecuring Liberty from the Ambition of Prin- 


ces, Craft of Miniſters, and Corruption of 1 


their Creatures, to ſtipulate abſolutely that 
we ſhould have annual Parliaments ; and did 
not Numbers carry it for Triennial? 
But to overlook all the Miſchiefs done by 
Numbers for Twenty - ſix Years after the Re- 
volution, 
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volution, let us ſee what pritty Things they 
bave brought about ſince? Let us — 
bers have not ſacrificed that inſatiable Cormo- 
rant, Avaaice, which occaſions our preſent 
Groans. Did not they repeal fome eſſential 
Clauſes, and exclaim away others of a Law, 
which ought to be held ſacred for the com- 
mon Benefit of Prince and People? Did they 
not exchange our Triennial for Septennial 
Parleaments ? Have they not kindly ramm'd 
this bitter Pill down our Throats ever ſince? 
And have not all our Hardſhips ſprung from 
this poiſon'd Fountain ever fance ? Did not 
Numbers ſhape out all the Shackles and Me- 
nacles which have been forged for us ſince 
the Death of Queen Ame? Was not the 
Heavieſt of ourChains (the Riot Act) and, God 
knows, we groan under many a heavy one, 
put upon us by Numbers? To whom do we 
owe all our Penal Laws? To whom are we 
obliged for the Decay of our Trade, the 
Weight of our Debts and Taxes, the Increaſe 
of our Luxury, the Decreaſe of Virtue, and 
the late enormous Growth of Avarice, the 
general Undoer of Nations? Are not we ob- 
Need to Numbers for thoſe and all the other 
Hardſhips the People complain o? 
Did not Nambers complinent Some-body with 
many Millions of our Money in Subfidies 
and the Pay of foreign Troops for the Sake of 
Dominions we have nothing to ſay to? Were 
not theſe dear Dominions enlarged by Pur- 
chaſes made with our Money ? Was ane 
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this Liberality owing to the cringing Num- 
bers who had ſupported and approved of al- 
ternate Wars in the North to maintain theſe 
Purchaſes, and with a View to make others? 
Did not Numbers approve of all our wiſe 
Meaſures in the late Reign? Have they not | 
done the ſame in the preſent ? Was not the 
Treaty of Hanover approved of in that? And 
was not that of Seville, and the memorable 
Convention, authorized by Numbers in this ? 
Did not Numbers approve of pulling down 
the Houſe of Auſtria in the late Reign? And 
don't they approve of the expenſive Plan laid 
down of late for doing an Impoſlibility ? Did 
they not approve of all the wife Methods of 
the late and preſent Reigns, for raiſing the 
Houſe of Bourbon? And 4 
alſo, and ſupport the vague Meaſures for 
pulling down that which had been lifted a- 
bove our Reach, by the Wiſdom or Honeſty 
of our Conductor? 3 
Did not Numbers ſanctifſy every Meaſure 
of our late moſt virtuous Min:;fer for twent 
Years together? But did not Numbers, at laſt, 
turn ſhort upon him, and force him to def- 
cend from the Stage? Have not the ſame 
Numbers declared him unworthy, who had- 
procured his Fall? And have not they de- 
clared him fince upright and ſpotltleſs? Nor 
is it at all improbable but Numbers will here- 
aſter approve of the Conduct of that Great- 
man's Succeſſors, tho? the Nation ſeem inclin'd 
to think no better of them than of him. With 
— _ 


on't they approve | 
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Regard to the very wiſe and honeſt Sueceſſors 
of the late Miniſter, I ſhould not wonder to 
find thoſe Words of the Chancellor de P Hoſ- 
pitel, in his Memoirs or Will, after his Death. 
The French Miniſter ſays in his Will: © Thoſe 
* who got me removed out of my Place, did 
it under the Colour of Religion, wh le they 
were themſelves without Piety, and with» 
out Religion. Now, as Piety and Reli- 
gion are too old faſhion'd and obſolete for 
either the late or preſent Miniſters to trouble 


| their Heads about them, I expect to ſee the 


late Miniſter's teſtamentary Teſtimony to 
run in the following Words, or Words to the 
ſame Purpoſe : © Thoſe who oppoſed me 
for almoſt twenty Years together, and at 
© laſt prevail'd ſo as to oblige me to lay down 
all my Poſts, did it under the Mas:s of 
* Patriotiſm and publick Spirit; but ſo toon 
as they ſucceeded, they dropp'd theſe ſpe- 
cious Veils, and became more flaviſhly ob- 
_ © ſequious to their Mir, more profuſe of 
* publick Money, more an Enemy to Liber- 
ty and Trade, and greater Encouragers of 
* Corruption, and other Vices, than ever [ 
* had been when I was moſt inveigh'd a- 
* gainſt.” 3 

Should the late Miniſter or his Panegy- 


riſts attempt his Juſtification by recriminat- 


ing in this Manner, or rather by ſetting his 
Succeſſors in a more odious Light, would the 
Publick disbelieve the Charge? I fancy not, 
unleſs it ſhculd be forgotten, that theſe Sur-. 

85 D ceſſors, 
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Ghee had obſtructed, ſince they had been in 
ower, the Repeal of all, cr any of thoſe 
Penal Laus which they themſelves had com- 
plain'd of as the heavieſt Grievances in the 
| Adminiſtration ; or prevented every 
Means N for encouraging Induſtry, reco- 


vering Trade, and ſecuring Liberty. Could our 
germanized Graduates find out ſome Actum 
to ſtupify the People ſo as to be inſenſible of 
all Mifery and Evil, they might not believe 


the Charge brought againſt them, nor acquit 


the late Miniſter by Recrimination : But 
whilethey have the Uſe of Memory and Un- 


derſtanding they will remember and deteſt 


the Hypocriſy of thoſe who are the Authors 
of thoſe Hardſhips they now groan for; and 


from which they might have been relieved, 


had their Deluders had a Drachm of that Vir- 
tue in the Heart which they wore on the 
Tongue. 3 : 
But is it not owing to Numbers that the Suc- 
ceſſors of the late Miniſter have been able to 


out-do him in all Things, and preſerve him 


againſt every Thing? I can't anſwer that 


Numbers will be as conftant with them as 


him ; becauſe if they go on at the mad Rate 
they begun, no Numbers in their Senſes will 
or can keep up with them: For Inſtance, 
ſhould they go on increaſing the publick Ex 


28 and, inſtead of Six Millions and a half 
aſt Year, and Seven and a half in the preſent, 
ſhould want Ten Millions the next, what 


Numbers would, or, indeed, could, bear 
them 


1 
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them out in a general Decay of Commerce, 
Interruptions, Captures, Increaſe of Luxurry, 
ſinking of Credit, and fallow Land ? Should 
our preſent Conductors think it neceſſary to 
make their Court, by continuing the Sixteen 
Thouſand Electoral Brethren in Britiſb Pay; 
or, if that won't ſatisfy, by augmenting 
that brotherly Corps to Thirty or Forty 
Thouſand ; ſhould any thing like this hap- 
pen, I can't ſay hey cone rely on Numbers 
_ unleſs for a double Conſideration. Here, [ 
am afraid, Avarice would operate; nay, I 
am not without dreadful Apprehenſions, that 
this helliſh Fiend would procure Numbers to 
approve the tranſporting our happier elder 
Brothers from Flanders to Kent or Eſſex ; or 
even to Middleſex, to guard the Bank and the 
Toter. We have ſeen ſuch monſtrous 
Things done by Numbers for near Thirty 
Years paſt, and particularly lately, that one 
may authoratively and experimentally 2 
that nothing is impoſſible to Avarice. She 

rocures Numbers, and theſe raiſe or ſink 
Liberty, increaſe or diſcharge Debts, aug- 
ment or leſſen Taxes, cheriſh or diſcourage 
Trad, quicken or prohibit the Exportation 
of Mool, puniſh or reward publick Delin- 
uents, * enrich or 1mpoverith : Numbers 
2 done all thoſe Things that we now 
_ gi0an for; and may, if Heaven avert it not, 
tabe from us the Liberty of complaining, and 
even of fighing, except it be in Secret. 
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Tis a melancholy Reflection for a Freeman 
to think that the Power of the Crown goes 
on proſpering and thriving every Year, and 
that of the People withering and decaying. 
Can a Freeman ſee himſelf ſurrounded by an 
arm'd Force, the Children of Blood and Ene- 
mies of Freedom; and this Force as conſtant- 
ly encreaſing upon one frivolous Pretence or 
other, and not dread the Power of Num- 
bers? Numbers within can ſoon create Num- 
bers without; and Nations are ſoon enflaved 
by thoſe. Such was the Caſe of all the dig- 
mify*d Slaves on the Continent. Their Fore- 
fathers either came implicitly into, or did 
not gloriouſly oppoſe the Ambition of their 
Conduttors. Avarice gain'd Numbers in the 
Council, and theſe ſoon increas'd them in the 
Field. — Gods! is it poſſible, that a rat io- 
nal Being would barter away that which is 
ineſtimable, for Trifles and Gewgaws? Are 
not Riches, Ribbands, and Titles, Trifles, in 
Compariſon of Liberty? And would a wiſe 
Man risk the loſing ſo precious a Jewel, 
both ſor himſelf and his Poſterity, to enjoy 
a momentary Power, a fleeting Satisfaction? 
No; the Wiſe would not, but the Covetous 
would. A Heart ingroſs'd by Avarice, is 
ſuſceptible of no Impreſſions but what tend 
to the Gratification of the governing Paſſion, 
which feeds upon preſent Enjoyments, and 
wholly diſregards Futurity. Axarice, there- 
fore, is incapable of wite and neceſſary Re- 
flections in Relation to Poferity, which 
ſhould 
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ſhould be, and is the principal Object of all 
wiſe and untainted rational Beings. I don't 
ſay but the Covetous, as Paricides, may ſome- 
times have a View to Poferity, but it is ra- 
ther to make their Succeſſors Rich than Free: 
And it is to this fatal Alternative, that we 
aſcribe the Deſpotiſm of Governors, and ab- 
ject Subjection of the Governed. 
But, according to the Obſervation of an accu- 
rate cotemporary Writer, of all the fooliſh and 
wicked Ways of raiſing Families, none equals 
that of raifing them on theRuins of publick 
Liberty. The general Security is the only Se- 
curity of Individuals; and tho? - deſperate 
Men often find Safety in publick Deſolation, 
| yet they cannot inſure the ſame Safety to 
their Children, who muſt unavoidably ſuffer 
with the reſt in the Miſery of all. 
lf great wicked Men would confider this; 
if they would conſider the dire Conſequences 
that neceſſarily attend on Paricide, they 
would — + ceaſe plaguing the World 
with their Ambition. Their Pofterity fcarce 
ever miſs to reap the bitter Fruits of their 
Conduct; and the Curſe of their Iniquities 
rarely fails to purſue them even beyond the 
third and fourth Generation. 
The Inſtruments of publick Ruin, have ge- 
nerally at once entail'd Miſery on their 
Country and their own Race. The blended 
Calamity of both is inevitable. Thoſe who 
were the Inſtruments and Minifters of Julius 
and Auguſtus, and put the gy 
| cr 
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under their Feet, and them above the Laws, did 
not conſider, that they were not only forging 
Chains for their Country, but whetting Swords 
againſt their own Families, who were all cut 
off under ſucceeding 2 Nay, moſt of 
their Children fell early and bloody Sacrifi- 
ces to the cruel and ſuſpicious Spirit of Tibe- 
rius. He began his Reign with the Murder 
of young Agr:ppa, whoſe Father had, by his 
Courage and Conduct in War, eftabliſh'd Ty- 
ranny in that Houſe. 1 

What avail'd Arippa all the immenſe Ri- 
ches, that fed his Avarice, his ſumptuous 
— and that which fed his Ambition 


more, hi 


is near Alliance with the Prince, 
whoſe Daughter he married, but to haſten 
and magnify the Fall and Deſtruction of his 
Houſe ? There was not one Roman Family 
wickedly enrich'd by their baſe Subſerviency 
to Auguſtus, but was ſlaughter'd by his Suc- 
ceſſors; and moſt of them under his imme- 
diate Succeſſor : Nay, their Ricies and Splen- 
dor, were Reaſons for deſtroying them. The 
treed Slaves of th: Emperor's grew after- 
wards the firſt Mien in Rome, and had at their 
Mercy the Heads and Eftates of the Patrici- 
ans; nor could any of the great Roman Lords 
come into any Poſt, or Office, in their own Em- 
pire, but by the Pleaſure and Permiſſion of 
thoſe elevated Slaves, and by ſervile Court 

aid to them. Has nothing of this kind 
nad here ar Home, when the Dregs of 
the People got uppermoſt by publick Confu- 


ſion, 
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ſion, occafion'd chiefly by the Avarice and 
Ambition of a few defigning Indi viduals 
But, to purſue the dire Effects of theſe Vices 
at Rome and Athens ; 5 | 

Would the illuſtrious Anceſtors of theſe 
reduced, cringing Patricians, who had abet- 
ted the Uſurpations of Julius and Auguſtus, 
have done as they did, had they foreſeen this 

vile Subſerviency of their Poſterity to Slaves 

and Pathicks, and the daily and wanton Sacri- 
fices made of their boaſted Blood? And yet 
was not all this _ to be foreſeen ? While 
they were arming them with a Power over 
their Country, they difarm'd themſelves of 
all Ticle to their Lives and Fortunes, and 
were diſarming Poſterity. By laying up Ri- 
ches for their Families, they did but lay 
Snares for the Ruin of their Families. 1 
grew a Crime, under the Succeſſors of Auguſ- 
tus, to be conſpicuous for any Thing; and 
Riches, Virtue, Eloquence, Courage, Repu- 
tation, nay, Names and Accidents, became 
Crimes. Men, and even Women, were put 
to Death for having had illuftrious Anceſ- 
tors; and ſome for bearing the fortuĩitous 
Siri ames of great Men dead an Age beſore. 
So that thete unthink ing Men, who, from 

the Bait of preſent Mrulth, either by Place 
or Penfion, helped to overthrow the Confti- 
tution of that Great and Free State, was not 
only the Parricides, but the Murderers of 
their own Children and Families, by putting 
a lawleſs Dagger into the Hands of thoſe 
Tyrants 
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Tyrants to commit theſe Murders. They 
fold their own Blood and Pofterity to theſe 
Imperial Butchers, whoſe chief Employment 
it was to ſhed it. _ | 
Theſe miſtaken Men might flatter and | 
blind themſelves with a Conceit, that oy 
were laying up Riches for Ages, and entail- 
ing Honours upon their lateſt Race; for what 
is nearer · ſighted than Avarice and Ambition? 
But to their unhappy Deſcendants, it proved | 


' 2 terrible Inheritance of Servitude, Exile, 
Tortures and Maſſacres. What they in- 
tended to perpetuate, their Fortune and Pro- : 
geny, were the firit Things ſeized and extir- 
ated. They had been real Traitors to their | 
,ountry to make their Children Great; and | 
their Children were put to Death for falſe 
Treaſon, merely for being Great. So nearly 
are Puniſhments allied to Crimes, and fo na- 
turally do they riſe from them. 3 
Thus raſh and unadviſed, even to them- 
| ſelves and their own Families, are theſe 
wicked Men, who raiſe up an enormous Pow- 
er in their Country, becauſe they wear its 
Livery, and are for ſome time indulg'd by it 
in their own Avarice, Pride and Oppreſſion! 
And ſo ungrateful is that Power when it is 
rais'd, even to the Props and Inſtruments 
that rais'd it! They themſelves are often | 
_ cruſh'd to Death by it; and their Polterity | 
infallibly are. 3 . 
This may ſerve among other obvious Ar- 
guments, to prove that Men ought * 
| | ir- 
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Virtuous, Juſt and Good, for their own Sakes, 
and that of their particular Families; and eſpe- 
cially Noble Men, whoſe laſting Security is beſt 
founded on general Security. It has been ob- 
ſerved, ſome Pages before, how Pericles had 
rais'd himſelf, by the Force of Numbers, a- 
dove the Laws of his Country, by feeding 
the Aearice of ſome'of his Countrymen : But, 
to apply his Caſe to this Part of our Subject, 

Pericles had long and arbitrarily laviſh'd 
away the publick Treaſure to purchaſe Suf- 
ferages, buy Creatures, and perpetuate his 
Power; but dreading to give up his Ac- 
counts, which the Athens began to call for, 


| thought he had no other Way to avoid doing 


this Juſtice to his Country, but by adding ano- 
ther great Crime to his paſt ones. He 
would venture the Ruin of the Common- 
wealth, rather than be accountable to it; he 
therefore, as has been ſaid, threw all Things 
into Confuſion, and made War upon the 
Spartans, which proved the Ruin of his Coun- 
try. The judicious Reader will examine 
if there be any, and what Analogy there is 
between the Conduct of Pericles in precipitats 
ing his exhauſted Country into a War with 
| Lacedemon, and thoſe Minifters that would 
force us into one with France, without any 
| ane powerful Ally, 'in — Situation 
into which we have been plung'd by Avarice 
and MiſconduR. We By 
| That Parricide Athenian died of the Plague, 
during that War; 2 was thought to 
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occaſion it; and to his Pride and Guilt alone 
were owing the Peſtilence, the War, and the 
taking Mthens, with the Deſolation of the City 
and Territory. Before he died, he felt the 
Loſs of his whole . and of all his 


Friends and Relations; and, doubtleſs, fore- 
faw what ought to have encreas d his Anxie- 
ty, the Downfal of his Country. 

What huge and complicated Ruin ! He 
would ſee the State fink rather than loſe his 


Authority in it; but in the Deſtruction of 


his Country his own was juſtly and neceſſa- 
rily involved. —W here ow was the Great, 
the Politick, the Eloquent Pericles * Where 
was the proud State which he had long and 
 havgheily ſway'd? Where was his Famil; and 
Race? Where were all his mighty future 
Views? Why, the Sword, the Peſtilence, and 
fareign Conqueſt, had, by his own Manage- 
ment, put a doleful End to them all; and his 
Wiſdom and profound Foreſight proved mi 


* 


ſcrable and ruinous Folly. 3 
Yet in that Abiſs of Miſery, into which 
the Ambition of Pericles had 3 himſelff 
and his Family, he did not, in my Opinion, 
ſeel ſuch pungent Sorrow as ſome later Par- 
ricides. He was miſerable, but not to ſo 
high a ree as thoſe who out- lived the 
Freedom of their Country. No Pain can be 
ſo exquiſite as what he muſt feel who is in- 
ſtrumental in the S/ very of a free People, 


and yet lives to ſuffer under that Power which 


he himſelf had contributed to raiſe. This has 
= been 


3 

been the Fate of many of thoſe over: grown 
national Curſes, that have brought Ruin on 
their Country, themſelves and Poſterity to 
ſatiate their Avarice; ſuch is the Fate they 
deſerved ; and ſuch, tis to be hoped, will be 
that of all thoſe who ſhall hereafter commit 
High Treaſon againſt their Country, by abet- 
ting the ambitiqus Views of any Governor, 

in order to accumulate Riches by acquiring 
his Confidence. 5 

Our Statute Laws concerning Treaſon gene- 
rally ſuppoſe it committed againſt the Prince; 
but our old Common Law ſuppoſes High 
Treaſon commitrable againſt the Kingdom. 
Glauvil, the oldelt of our Common Law Au- 
thors, ſays, Crimen, quod Legibus dicitur Cri- 
men læſæ Mageſtatis, ut de nece vel Seditione 
Domini Regis vel REGN!, &c. This Maxim is 
founded in Reaſon, it being infinity more 
criminal to perpetrate the Ruin of Millions 
than of One or a Few: But the principal 
Grievance of moſt Nations is, that the exe- 
cutive Power; that Power which ſhould bring 
Delinquents againſt the State to Puniſhment, 
is lodg'd with thoſe whoſe Intereſt it may be 
to ſcreen and ſupport ſuch T raitors to the 


| Publick. Where this happens to be the Caſe, 


Freedom ſubſiſts by Courteſy only; and Expe- 
tience may ſerve to convince us how feeble 

a Barrier Courteſy is againſt Ambition. Un- 

happy have been all Nations that have con- 

fided roo implicitly in the Benevolence of 

their Chiefs, What have we got by our 
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Confidence in our Conductors for the third 
Part of a Century? Are not our Liber ties a- 
bridg'd, and our Properties impair'd, by hav- 
ing too weakly confided in thoſe who had no 
Views in A /ovenrine Paſſions, but to 


riſe upon the Ruins of their Country? 
How baſely degenerate have our Miniſters 
been ſince the A-—n! They found a Þiaſs, 


1njurious to their Country, where there ought 


to have been none; but, inſtead of endea- 


Young 
its ill 


till, from being in the Heart only, it mount- 
ed to the Brain, where, tis to be fear'd, it 


to remove it, or, at leaſt, prevent 


has taken too deep Root ever to be eradicated, 


Thus will it always be with Men preferirg 


Self-Intereff to publick Good. Ara ice, the | 
Poiſon of the Mind, that Peſtilence of human |} 
Nature, has undone us. Inglorious Paſſion! 


Had our Anceſtors bowed to it as the preſent 
venal Generation do, where would have been 
that precious Liberty they tranſmitted to us 


at the Expence of their Blood? Our Miſeries 


ſpring chiefly from Inattention; did we re- 

fie on the Conduct of our glorious Anceſtors ; 
did we reflect on their virtuous Care of Poſte- 
- rity ; did we diſcountenance, and even check, 


early and effectually, as they did, all Eu- 


crqachments of Power, by nervous Repre- 


ſentations to the Crown, and by Puniſhment 


of Miniſters, Liberty had not been at ſo low 


in every Circumſtance, as melancholy as it 


ffects, they ſooth'd and nouriſh'd it, 


an Ebb as it is at preſent, nor our Condition, 


part with but for want of Coura 


SY 
Man is a free Agent by Nature; and Lt- 
bet ty the choiceſt Gift of Heaven, is his Inhe- 
ritance : *Tis his Bir-t5-right, which he never 
ſacrifices but to Avarice, or is compell'd to 
ge. Ti more 
peculiarly the Right of B. itans than of oy 
other Nation in Europe. We were in Poſſeſſi- 
on of Libcity before the Romans ſet Foot upon 
our Shores ; we gave it not up to thoſe Con- 
Querors of the Continent, nor to any other 
3 But had our Anceſtors been as 
corrupt and venal as we are, we could no 
more trace up the Footſteps of Freedom a- 
mongſt us, than our unhappy Neighbours * 
on the Continent. $8 | 
The Romans, who ſeldom faiFd of building 
Temples on important Occaſions, had one in 
their Capitol, which particularly directed 
them to look back to their Original, to put 
them in Mind, at once, of the Virtue and E- 
minency of their Anceſtors. It was a Tem- 
ple in which there were Altars erected to a 
certain Goddeſs, call'd by them, Fortuna Pri- 
migenia, whoſe Aſſiſtance they were inſtructed 
ro implore, that they might wectgh and con- 
ſider Things paſt as well as preſent, remem- 
ber trom whem they were deſcended, and 
who they were, and reflect on their State and 
Condition in the World, and on the Gifts, 
which, at their Birth, they had received from 
their Predeceſſors. Here was an Incentive to 
Emulation, without which, Nations, as well 

as Individuals, will ſink into Vice and inglo- 
rious 


1 
rious Faſe. Chriſtianity forbids ſuch idola- 
trous Worſhip as is mention'd above, but we 
have Records that bear Witneſs of the Virtue 


of our Anceſtors, to put us in Mind, from 
their Example, of the Duty we owe to our | 


= Country: But, alas! what fignifies Example 
to a People generally worſhiping Avarice, 


and thoſe few that don't, indolently and | 


cooly looking on whilit the Covetous ſacrifice 
every Intereſt of the Publick to private Gain. 
The Covctous may be call'd the Active, and 
the Indolent the paſſive Enemies of their Coun- 
try. The firſt ſet Fire to the venerable Fa- 


brick, and the ſecond take no Pains to pre- 


vent, or put out the Fire, tho'they have the 
Power, but look on tamely with an Indife- 
rence, little ſhort of the Guilt of their more 
active, flagitious Fellow - Subjects. 
We have an Oppoſition, but it is too feeble 
to ſucceed. The laſt Oppofitiondid, or rather 
might have ſucceeded, had not Avarice van- 
quiſhed the Vanquiſhers of the common Ene- 
my: But even theſe, fortified and ſurrounded 
as they are by the C—, and all the Worſhip- 
ers 4 Avarice, mult give Way, if our Indi/- 
Ferents would be as active as they ere war- 
ranted by the Conſtitution, and are obliged 
by the Duty they owe their Country. I could 
name a very few Perſons could keep Avarice 
and Ambition too within Bounds, would they 
exert the Power which their Virtue, Abili- 
ties, Fortune and Quality have acquir'd them 
with the Publick. I could name one ſingle 


Perſon, 
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Perſon, who could diſcountenance modern 
Parricide, if not put it to Flight, would he 
follow the Bent of his own active heroick 
Soul : And why he does not is a Myſtery. 
For my Part, I have often wonder'd upon 
what Account the Character of the Roman . 
thens is ſo laviſhly celebrated by the Writers, 
not only of his own Time, but made a Pattern 
to be copied by wiſe Men in Futurity : For 
myſelf, i own, that, tho' in the Peruſal of 
his Hiſtory, have always admired his perſonal 
Virtues ; yet I could{never reliſh his Conduct 
with Regard to that Republick of which he 
was a Member. Atticus was confiderable 
by his Birth, his Knowledge and his Fortune; 
ſo many concurring Circumftances hardly 
ever met in one private Perſon, to make him 


of Uſe and Importance to Society; and yet, 


thus qualify'd, thus bleſs'd in every Particu- 
lar that could contribute to that great End, 
he ſtill ated within a narrow Compaſs, was 
contented with ws Services in peculiar 
Friendſhips, and a few oſtentatious Actions 
of Popularity: *Tis well known in what 
Scene of Afﬀairs he appear'd, in no leſs a 


Conreſt than that, between Ambition and 


Virtue, between Liberty and Tyranny ; and, 
in a Word, between an abſolute — a free 
Government. 5 Ty 

In ſuch a critical Situation of Affairs, he 
who was perſonally loved and admired by 
every one, but molt by the Friends to that 
Form of Government which the oppoſite 


Side of the 
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Party were endeavouring to ſubvert, behaves 
himſelf with a calm L rere to either, 
ſometimes retiring from his Country in the 
midſt of its Calamities, and ſometimes ſitting 
an idle untouch'd Spectator, without offering 
a helping Hand to the Cauſe in which bis 
Heart was concern'd. In my Opinion, the 
very Topick which the Ancients endeavour 
to recommend him upon, and build all his 
Encomiums on that Foot, is his greateſt 

Diſgrace. F: Bp 

They tell you what a Maſter he muſt needs 
| have been of human Nature, to manage it fo 


_ dextroufly, as to be well with the Ci of 


the contending Parties, to be reverenc'd by 
both, and now and then, by a mix'd Intereſt, - 
de able to do fome Kindneſſes to a brave or 
virtuous Man on either Side. But this was 
not acting up to the Duty of a Roman, it was 
at beſt but a cold, tame 8 a fearful Dif- 
ye of Mind, which wonld not forfeit its 
ranquility, or hazard his Fortune, at a 
Time when he ought to have ventured, or 
even parted with Life itſelf for the Preſerva- 
tion of the Liberties of his Country : For, let 
us only 4 that he had engag'd on the 
epublick, what a Weight and In- 
fluence muſt a Man of his Character and Po- 
pularity have put in the Scale againſt the 
e * that was then uſurping upon all Law, 
Night and Freedom? If the Fate of Empires is 
not to be traced, yet may we be allow'd to 
fay, upon probable Conjecture, that he 
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might have gone a great Way towards pre- 


venting the Deſtruction of Kume, or at leaſt 
(and if it were no more, that itſelf had been 
Glory enough) might have kept Tyranny at 
Bay tor ſome Time, if not hunted it quite 
down. Inſtead of which, behold above what 
was his paſive Coudutt. 3 
From this Character of that Roman, who 
might, and did not ſave, or attempt to ſave 
his Country, this Inference may be drawn, 
that an INDIFFERENCE in a Day of common 
Danger to our Country, is of all others the 
moſt ſtupid, and not to be forgiven Crime. 
Thoſe curs'd with this criminal Vice, conſi- 
der themſelves as born only for themſelves. 
This is a Narrowneſs of Mind which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the End of our Being: Man being 
a ſociable Creature and born for the common 
Good of his Kind. Would every one view 
himſelf in this natural Light; would he look 
on himſelf as a Member of Community, as 
deſign'd by Nature to ſhoot out into Benevo- 
| lence and good Offices, this unſociable De- 
pravity would ſoon be check'd, and Reaſon 
prevail to make us ſubſervient to all the no- 
ble Ends of our Creation. How many States 
would have been preſerved from Ruin; how 
many Millions prefery'd from _— if e 
very one, bleſs'd with Courage, Wiſdom, 
Affluence, and Reputation, had known him- 
ſelf bound in Honour, in Duty, and Religi- 
on, to oppoſe all Encroachments of Power ? 
We ſee, in the Story of Atticus, what a 
__ Chance 


\ 
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Chance one Man might have had of ſecuring 
the H eedom of Rome. But who would have 
cen ſo mad as to have coy” geen to uſurp 
the ſupreme Power in Rome, if every Man, 
as he was bound, had done his Duty in op- 


poſing the firſt and every Step towards Uſur- 
pation? ES: ITS 
Io bring theſe Speculatiens home to this 

Nation; ſuppoſe all our great and good Men 
had been as indifferent as they ought not to 
be, in the Reign of the late King James, 
where would have been our Liberties? It was 


the Univerſality of Oppoſition at that Criſis, | | 
that proved our Safety. Had it been by a 


few only, it might keep up a Spirit of Li- 
 berty for a Time, but eould never effectually 


i pores the Bleſſing. On the contrary, I 


on't know but it might have proved the 


Means of an Encreaſe of the Power of the 
| Crown, and conſequently of riviting our 


Shackles the faſter. As Oppoſition furniſhes 


Miniſters with ſpecious PreteQts for ſtrengthen- 
ing the Hands of the Prince, it ſhould be ge- 
neral and active, or there ought to be none. 
Experience may convince us of this Truth. 

| The feeble Oppoſft ion in Parliament, and a 
| feebler rebellious Reſiſtance in the North, 


| which was ſuffered to ripen, when it might 


| have been cruſh'd in the Bud, purpoſely to 


have a Pretext for an Encreaſe of Power, 
have brought upon us all thoſe Calamities we 


feel, and that dreadful Apprehenfion of lo- 
' fing our Liberties, which rends the — 
„ e 
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the whole People. Before the Year 1715, 
there was no Power in the Crown, tho” there 


was full enough, that could affe&t the Free- 


dom of the Subject. But how is it now? We 


live by Courteſy; and if we are not as miſer- 


able as moſt of our fellow Creatures are on 


the Continent, *tis owing chiefly to the Leni- 


ty of thoſe intruſted with the Execution of 


the Laws. But where is our Security, that 
we ſhall always meet with the ſame gentle 
Treatment from our Lords and Matters ? 


And ſuppoſe ſuch a Security were praQticable, 
where would be the Prudence of living al- 


ways at the Courteſy of another? 


A Penfioner, a ſtate Leech, a ſycophant 


Courtier, may ask why the People com- 
plain, or dread the Effects of Power, ſince 
Liberty is permitted in every Shape? We 
have indeed, as yet, the Liberty of Complaint, 
and ſo have the moſt abject Slaves on the 


Continent; but in what other Shape are we 
as free as our Anceſtors were; unleſs, as I 
ſaid before, Lenity be conſtrued Freedom? Let 
ſuch an unnatural fellow Subject, ſuch an 
impertinent Exquirer turn over the Volumes 
of Penal Laws enacted fince the Acceſſion, 
and then tell me if we now have a Right to 


the Freedom defign'd us by the Conſtitution, 


and handed down to us by our glorious An- 


ceſtors? The Riot Act, the Waltham-Black 


Act, and the late Smuggling Act, alone put 


the Perſons of eight Millions of Souls into the 


Power of every daring Miniſter who is a 
1 Slave 
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Slave to Avarice, as moſt Miniſters have 
been. But to confider many other Penal 
Laws ir Force, in Relation to the Revenue, 
Prodigy, that we have any P: ofcrty left ; 
1 1e: hat our Toik-maſfters don't 
excrciſe their Power with more Cruelty. 


They do it with Vexation enough, ai.d of- 
j 


2 * 
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ten ſttercli their Power with Rigour, when 


au miniſterial s require it. Flow ma- 
ny, and how calamitous are the Inſtances of 
the Fxerciſe of the Power veſted by Law in 


the Crown, over the Liberties and Proper ties 
of the Subjet? *Tis not mary Years ago, 


ſince it was computed, that there were no 
leſs then ten thouſand Perſons confin'd in our 


Gols in Conſequence of Penal Laus relating 


to the Revenue; and it is likely the Number 
is much encieas'd of late. 


Our Iniquity and bad Conduct have created 


Taxes, and Taxes have created 2 ſeeming Ne- 


which, conſidering the Pewcr they bave by 
Law, threaten our Liberties, and endanger 
our Conftitution as much as our fanding Ar- 
my, another Evil ſprung up ſince the Year 
1715. Theſe Cui] Legions, as they are im- 


plicitly at the Beck of a Miniſtry, are moſt. 
dangerous Enemies. We may look upon 
them as ſo many miniſterial Centinels poſited 


to keep the People in Subjection; 7 


many Spies on their Words and Actions. 


They are impower'd to enter any Man's 


Houſe, 


21! particularly the Eactſe, it may be deem'd 


ceſſiry for that Multiplicity f Civil OFeers, 
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Houſe, at ary Hour, and upon every frivo- 


tous Pretei.ce, or none at all. And who is, 


or can be ſafe, either in his Perſon or Pro- 
perty, when the moſt profligate of the Peo- 


ple, often the Scum of the Nation, may firſt 


convey, er order to be convey'd by ſome cor- 
rupt Servant, prohibited Goods into ſome ob- 
{cure Part of a Man's Houſe, and afterwards 
inform and profecute ? And that this may, 


and has been practiſed, no one can doubt, 


who conſiders, that theie minitterial Merce- 
na ics may intrudethemielves where-ever, and 


whenever they pleaſe, by Law. How the 


Dread of this Civil Army has influenc'd Elec- 
tions of Parliament, every Gentleman can 
tell, who has had any Concern in Elections. 
What Elector of middling Circumſtances dare 
venture to diſobey the Injunctions of a Cuſ- 
tom or Exciſe Officer, who has all the Power 
and Countenance of a Treaſury to ſupport 
him in all his Exactions, Informations and 
Proſecutions? To confider che Power and In- 
fluence, which Penal Laws, Diſpoſal of Oii- 
ces, and. a Handing Army, gite to Miniſters 
over the EleQors of our Repreſentatives, it 
ſhould be deem'd as a kind of Miracle that 
we have had any Oppoſition at all: But, to 
| ſay Truth, conſidering any Benefit that has 


accrued to us from Oppoſition, it is a Doubt 


whether we ſhould have been in a worſe Con- 
dition than we are, if there had been no Op- 
Poſtion at all fince the Acceſſhon. Tis true, 
that the Oppoſition was a Pigmy, incapable of 


reheving 
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relieving us, till the laſt Year ; but what did 
it produce, when it grew up to gigantick 
Size and Strength? Avarice clipp'd off its 
Locks; and that virtuous ſtrong 4 hee 
came a ſervile, cringing Court Spaniel. But 
was not this Misfortune owing to that fatal 
Indi ference of which we ſo heavily and juſtly 
complain'd before in the Cafe of Atticus? 
What was it but the laudable Exertion of a 
very few of our beſt Subjects, at the late ge- 
neral Elections, that gave us that happy 
Chance of being relieved laſt Year, if the A 
varice of two or three had not obſtructed the 
Bleſſings which might have been reaſonably 
expected from the Advantage on the Side of 
the Oppoſition. The Defection of a few, at- 
ter the Retreat of the late Miniſter, could 
not have prevented the intire Succeſs of the 
Oppoſition, if the publick Indifference had not 
encouraged the rotten, and diſcourag'd the 


ſound Members of it. Had the Publick ap- 


pear'd unanimous, and warm on the Side of 
the Oppoſition, the rotten Member of it durſt 
not have deſerted ; and would they venture, 
they muſt have gone off alone, fince few 
would care to embark with Men that had 
the whole Nation for Enemies. - : 
We ſee the 1 Conſequences of this 
Publict Indi fe rence, fince the late Change of 


Hands. The new Mrs, the retten Mem- | 


bers of the late Oppo/ition, have improved on 
the late Miniſter's Scheme ſo far, as that 
their Fingers are become heavier ys his 
* Loins 


Loins were ; and why did they dare tread in 
his Steps, that had been obnoxious to the 
whole People, but becauſe they obſerved the 
People ſo generally indifferent, that they ſup- 
poſed they might act any Part with Impu- 


ITV. | | 

Tas us judge of publick Indifferexce by the 
Elections ſince the People have been deceived 
dy the Chiefs of the late Oppoſition. The Ma- 
jority of ſuch Elections have been carried for 
the Cre; and why ? becauſe Gentlemen of 
the beſt Intereſt where theſe Elections were, 
look'd on with an unhappy Ind:ference, whilſt 
the active Enemies of our Conſtitution put 
every Engine to work. Were not the very 
Arch-Decerters themſelves re-choſen without 
Oppoſition ? Shameful Indiference, when the 
Liberties and Properties of a Nation were at 
—_ —_ - 3 . 

If any thing could rouze a Nation from an 
unhappy Indißerence, which has embolden'd 
the Wicked amongſt us to bring all thoſe Ills 
which occaſion our preſent Woes, it would 
be what happen'd lately at a neighbouring 
Borough : A worthy and uſeful Member hav- 
ing made his Election, being returned for 
two Places, for a Borough contiguous to his 


E ſtate and uſual Place of Reſidence, recom- 


mended his Friend, a Man of great Worth 

and eminent Service: But how was the Inte- 

reſt of this gallant Man *. 5 by the 

principal Members of the Corporation and 

neighbouring Gentlemen, who could 2 
—— 
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cartied the Election out of Sight, had they 
not look d on with Ju ference, whilit the 
Miniſtry fet up a Creature of their own, un- 
diſtinguiſh'd for any one Quality that ſhould 
recommend him at this time of Day? The 
Miniſtry ſucceeded through the Indifcrence 
of the Articus's in the Neighbourhood ; and 
thereby the Oppoſition is weakened, and that 
Party ſtrengthen'd, which it is the national 
, 
But it may be asked, why this particular 
Inſtance of In li ference is poiuted out as an In- 


centive to general Activit) in Behalt of our 


Country? Becauſe it is attended with many | 
iar Circumſtances which require the ut- | 


moſt Attention. The Gentleman who loſt 
the Election, by being ſtrongly oppoſed by 
the whole Miniſtry, happens to be, at this 
very Time, employ'd abroad in the molt ha- 
 zardous and important Service, which a Sub- 
jet can be put upon. His Condudt has been 
unexceptionable ſince he has had the Com- 

mand of our F—t; and, for what appears at 
preſent, the Fate of two Princes, 80 
Allies we have, and perhaps of Europe, de- 
pends upon his future Conduct: Vet this is the 
Man whom the Miniſtry have thought pro- 
per to make Uſe of all the Weight of Ct 
Power, in order to exclude him from a Seat 
in Pt. He is intruſted with the Care 


of Italy, and our naval Force and Commerce 
in the Mediterranean ; the Steadineſs of the 
King of Sardinia, and even his Safety, de- 

pend 
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pend on this gallant Officer : I don't know 
ut the Fidclity of the Queen of Hungary may 
depend upon his Valour and Aſſiduity; and 
yet our Conductors don't care to venture 


truſting him in P & 
This injur'd Officer's Virtue is untinctur'd, 
and «i oo we will ſuppoſe him uncapable 
of any Reſentment injurious to his Country; 
but where was the Wiſdom of 11 
diſobliging a brave Man, whoſe Services de- 
mand Eſteem and Gratitude? Does it not ap- 
pear that there is as yet ſo much dirty Work 
to be done, as that the Miniſtry will not run 
the Hazard of loſing a ſingle Vote? Does 
not this unpopular Partiality ſhew that no 
Merit is a Title to Favour, or even to Juſ- 
tice, unleſs it be attended with implicit Obe- 
dience within Doors? Does it not prove the 
Rectitude of the general Dread, which the 
Nation are under for their Liberties and Pro- 
perties? And does it not ſhew the bad Con- 
ſequence of that fatal Indifference, which, next 
to Avarice, has given Birth to thoſe Evils 
which cauſe the preſent Groans of Britons? 
Whether we conſider the Conduct of our 
late or preſent Task-maſters, in Relation to 
our foreign or domeſtick Affairs, I cannot 
but think that they look upon the whole Peo- 
ple to be inſenſble as well as indifferent : Tis 
evident the late Miniſtry never minded whe- 
ther the People were pleas'd or diſpleas d; 
nor, I think, is it let ſo, that our preſent 
as little Deference. They 


Cenductors pay them 
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Jay about them ſo unmercifully, in Taxing, 
Chaining, Tantalizing and Torturing, that 
they certainly muſt look u the Nation 
to be either inſenſble or blind: How elfe 
durſt they have drain'd the People laſt Year 
of near Seven Millions, without doing any one 
Act of Juſtice in Return? How elſe Turf they | 
have deceived them, not only laſt Year, but 
the preſent, after ſolemn Promiſes to procure 
the Repeal of certain coercive Laws ? How 
elſe durſt they have loaded their finking 
Country with the Expence of 16000 uſeleſs 
Mercenaries, without any ſpecial Reſolution 
of Pt, on a bare Preſumption that every 
| Meaſure of the C t would be approved of? 
How elfe durſt they expend two or three 
Millions of the oublic 
tinent, whence it will never return, without 
being ſure that the Dutch would coupons 
with them in their Views of reducing France? 
Or, rather, how durſt they act ſo openly im- 
pious, as to put their Country to ſo monſtrous 
an Expence on the Contincat, when they faw 
that the Durch were by no , to be 
perſuaded to a 1 with France? How 
durſt they neglect the Spaniſh War, the only 
Meaſure, ſince the Acceſſhon, in which the 
true Intereſt of this Nation was concerned ?— 
We ſhould never have done did we enumerate 
all ſack Inſtances of miniſterial Conduct as 
ſhew that our Guides are equally heedleſs 
whether the People approve or diſapprove of 
their Meaſures, bleſs or curſe them, fink or 
eim; 


k Money on the Con- | 


"__ R 6 


a perfect Blindneſs upon them, which they 
fall 


ſo clear, tho” the publick Indifference anſwers 


_ conſtant funding Army is a Ha ppines we owe 
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ſwim ; or, in ſhort, whether they ſee or do 
not ſee their prefent Calamities or approach- 
ing Miſeries. 2 
The Conduct of our Guides puts me in Mind 
of certain Birds of Prey, call'd by the Anci- 


ents Caprimulgi, which ſuck Goats in the 


Night-time, and not only rob them of their 
Milk, and dry their Udders, but bring alfo 


into immediately; after they have been 
ſuck d. That our political Caprimulgs have 


ſuck'd the People almoſt dry, is evident; 
but whether they have reduced them to that 


tame or abſolute Blindneſs which they would 
wiſh them to be ſeiz'd with, is not altogether 


all the Purpoſes of an actual Privation of 
Sight: But fearing we may, one time or o- 


ther, be rouz'd from that lethargick Indife- 


rence, or that our Guides may not be able to 


bring a total Blindneſs upon us, tho' they 


may, and probably will fuck us dry, they 
have cautiouſly provided 2 Accidents, 
by eſtabliſhing ſich a ſtanding Force as was 
never before known to our Conſtitution. 

We have had our Beef-exter fince Henry 
VIFs Time, and a few Guards and Garriſons 
from the Reforation; but a large, formidable, 


to that Acceffion, which we once boaſted of as 
the Corner Stone of our [.iber ties. But 


Tempora mutantur How frightful, how dan- 
gerous, how unconſtitutional ſoe ver this arm'd 


G 2 War 
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Hydra be, we have been made to pay dear 
for it ſince the Acceſſon. Our Handing Army, 
excluſive of foreign German Troops in our 


Pay, which were as uſeleſs and unreceſſary, 


with Regard to this Nation, as our Army at 
home, has ſtood us in near Thirty Millions 
Ster ling ſince the A:ceſton. What an immenſe 
Sum is here for a finking Nation to expend 


unneceſſarily; I may ſay, unfaithfully and 


impolitickly! Unneceſſarily, with Regard to 
our Princes of the preſent Royal Line, who 
might fafcly have relied on the Affections of 


a People that had ſpontaneouſly elected them 
to the Throne ; and unfalthfully and impoli- 
litickly, with Regard to our Miniſters and 


the Nation in general. It was unfaithful in 
the firſt, who ought to have watch'd over 
the Liberties and Properties of the People, as 


they were the Servants of the Publick ; and 


_ unwiſe in the latter, who ought to have op- 
poſed all Meaſures unknown to the Conſtitu- 
tion, and particularly ſuch a Meaſure as the 
keeping up a ffanding Army, which had en- 
fla ved all the Nations of the Continent, and 
even our own 1n the laſt Age. 


See in Clarendon and Ludlow how. an Arm 


rais'dto defend our Liberties, made Foot-balls 
of that Parliament, at whoſe Actions all Eu- 
rope ſtood amazed, and, in a fewYears, ſet up 


ten ſeveral Sorts of Government contrary to 


the Genius of the whole Nation, and the Opi- 
nion of half their own Body: But ſuch is the 
Nature of military Subordination ; ſuch is 2 

| | | | 5 ̃ In 1U- 
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Influence of a General or Commander over an 
Army, that he can make them act like 
Clock-work, as he pleaſes, whatever their 
private Opinions are. An indiſputable In- 
ſtance of the Influence of a General, is the 
Reſtoration of King Charles II. which Mont 


brought about with Part of that very Army 
which had cut off his Father's Head. 3 
If an Army, that was rais'd for the Sake of 
Liberty; an Army, compoſed for the moſt 
Part of Men of Sobriety, and rais'd in the 
Cauſe of the People: If that Army, I ſay, 
could have ſo tirannized, could have com- 
mitted ſuch Violences on a Parliament ſucceſſ- 
ful, that had acquired ſo great Reputation 
both at home and abroad, and at aTime when 
the whole People were train'd in Arms, and 
the Pulſe of the Nation beat high for Liberty; 
what have not we to dread from a more nu- 
merous Army of the idleſt, wickedeſt Part 
of the People, in ſo corrupt, degenerate an 
Age as the preſent? Or, in the Words of a 
late worthy Patriot; What are we to expect, 
if, in a future Age, an ambitious Prince 
ſhould ariſe with a diſſolute, debauched A- 
my, a flattering Clergy, a proſtituted Miniſ- 
try, a Bankrupt Houſe of L—ds, a Penfioner 
Houſe of C—ns, and a flaviſh and corrupted 
Nation? It is well worth the while of a Bri- 
ton, who wiſhes, and ought to be Free, to 
weigh and confider attentively, at this Time, 
the Meaning and Tendeacy of this laſt im- 
portant Interrogatory. Ke The 
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The Expence of an A: my ſhould be a Rea- 
ſon, with a Nation declining in Trade, to op- 
poſe the Continuance of one; but the Dread | 
of being one Day or other enſlaved by it, 
ſhould determine abſolutely againſt it. An 
Ari may undo us in a double Capacity: It 
may ruin us without the Sword: A Corps of 
Officers in the Houſe of C—ns may deſtroy | 


us as effectually as if they and their Men 
ſhould forcibly ſeize upon our Eſtates and | 
Chattles: But ſhould ever a Majority of Pt 


be compoſed of Offcers, whether Civil or 
Military, is equal, being both equally under 
Direction, what are we to expect Let us 
gueſs at future Conſequences by that Know- 
— we have learnt by Experience. If we 
judge by this unerring Rule, how melancholy 
the Froſpect which lies betore u? 
Surely, if ever this Nation had Reafon ſor 
dreading the Conſequences of having too ma- 
ny Officers in the Legiſlature, or for within 
for an effectual Place-Bill, this is the — 
Time, when certain Meaſures are taken and 


approved of, tho' repugnant to the Intereſt, | 


and even the Senſe of the whole People. Tho? 
there =_ be no great Inconvenience in ſuf- 


fering a few that have Places, to have Seats 


in the Houſe of C-—ns, ſuch as come in 
naturally, without any indirect Means, yet 
it muſt inevitably prove fatal to us in Futu- 


rity to have many: For all wife Govern- 


ments endeavour, as far as poſſ ble, to keep 
the Executive and Legiflative Parts aſunder, 
8 that 
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that they may be a Check upon one another, 
Our Government truſts the Prince with no 
Part of the Legiſlative but a Negative Voice, - 
which is * in order to preſerve the 
Executive. One Part, and not the leaſt ne- 

ceſſary and uſeful, of the Duty of the Houſe 
of Commons, is to bring Delinquents to Pu- 
niſhment, and redreſs the Grievances accaſi- 


| on'd by the Executive Part of the Govern- 


ment: Bur how can that be done, if they 
ſhould happen to be the /ame, unleſs; as has 


been ludicrouſly faid in a late Reign, they 


would be publick-ſpirited enough to or 
drown el gg "= IF po — ; 
long fince baniſh'd all publick ſpirit from our 
Shores. Does not all the Tranſactions of laſt 
Vear confirm this Truth? but in Particular, 
does not the Impunity of a very great Delin- 

quent prove, that Officers may be as well dif- 
ciplin'd within as without? Let us exa- 


mine the Iniquity, or ſuppoſed Crimes of 3 


that Offender, and by what Means or Arts 
he comes to eſcape; and the Enquiry will 
amply prove the Danger of a fanding Army, 
either Civil or Military. 5 
That powerful Man was look'd upon by 
the whole Nation, and by none more than 
thoſe who ſucceeded to his Power, to have 
been a corrupt and oppreſlive Miniſter, that 
had equally facrificed the Intereſt and Ho- 
nuur of the Nation both at Home and A- 
broad, to private Views. Abroad his Neo- 
ciations were inconſiſtent, always 3 


tenanced and cheri 
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and often unnatural, as well as his Treaties, 
which were for the* moſt Part calculated to 
amuſe for a Seſſions of Parliament, or ſerve 
ſome particular Turn relating to his M—r 
or himſelf. Peace we had in his Time ; but 
it was attended with none of thoſe Benefits 
which ever wait on a long uniaterrupted 
Franquility ; and more than once he . 
upon us all the Impediments and other Cala- 
mities of Var, without any of its Advanta- 
Fee ſo ingenious was he at finding out new 
Vays to ruin and impoveriſh us. To this 
End, our Taxes were increas'd, our Debts 


unpaid, our Commerce diſcourag'd and | 


clogg'd, Employments and Officers, Civil 
and Military, multiply'd, the Publick Ex- 
yo augmented; and, in ſhort, every 
eme and Proje that tended to the En- 
creaſe of the Ciril Liſt Revenue, and the 
Power of the Crown, or to undermine the 
| Liberties of the Subject, were eagerly coun- 
4d He ſeem'd to have 
had but one fingte Point in View, which was 
to make any Sacrifice to maintain himſelf in 
Power ; to do any thing to acquire and pre- 
ferve the Confidence of his M—r : But how 
eſcapes this Man,becomes odious to the whole 
Nation, after he was forced to lay down his 
Employments ? Why, he eſcapes by Means 
of Numbers; by Means of Officers, who know, 
it ſeems, how to obey as well as to command —- 
A dangerous Precedent in a free State, which 
proves, but too evidently, the Dangers of 2 
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ſtanding Army, and of the Continuance of 
Debts and Taxes, which _— another 
Army of Civil Drones, as much at the Beck 
of the Miniftry, as the Military Gentry are 
of the—— 1 3 
A Notion has prevail'd, particularly ſince 
the Adminiſtration of the late Miniſter, that 
our Publick Debts are unpaid from the Ef- 
fects of a Court Maxim, which is, that the 

reſent Eſtabliſhment has no other Security 
he its Continuance. An odious Maxim, as 
if an Eftabliſhment founded on the Principles 
of. Liberty could ever be ſupported by the 
moſt effectual Means of rendering the Nati- 
TV „ 
Before the Revolution, there had been no 
Aggoyytietions of the Revenue, 2 in a 
very few Inſtances, which proved often of 
Detriment to the Intereſts of the Nation, and 
5 wu the Crown Opportunities not only of 
finking great Part of the Publick 3 
but employing it againſt the Publick itſelf, 
by corrupting the Eleftors and Elected, and 
many other Ways. Appropriations therefore 
were look'd upon, at the Revolution, as moſt 
effectual for putting a Stop to the Mifappli- 
cation of Publick Money ; but it ſeems what 
our Anceſtors had deem'd our Security 
proves our Undoing... f Joh | 
The immenſe National Debt, contracted 
incautiouſly, not to ſay worſe, gives the 
Crown greater Weight in the Conftitu- 
tion, than it eyer was able to acquire by the 
H chimerical 
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chimerical Notions of Prerogative : For, by 


the Conſtitution, the Crown being the Ste“ 
ard of all Publick Money, the Miniſter by 


that Means has now more Influence than he 
could have formerly, by the Diſpoſal of Ot- 
fices which neceſſarily arife from the. Diſ- 


charge and Receipt of an immenſe annual 


Revenue. Thus, the higher the National 


Miniſter increaſe; and if we ſhould ever hap- 
pen to have another corrupt Adminiſtration, 
the chief Engine of the t may employ 
theſe very dums that are appropriated for 
paying off the Publick Debts, to corrupt the 


Virtue of our Repreſentatives, and ſap the 


Foundations of our Freedom. Has nothing 


of this Kind happen'd already? Let the 
Friends and Screens of the late Miniſter an- 


ſwer the Queſtion. 1 55 
But it may be ſaid, that a corrupt and la- 
viſh Miniſter would be ſtill accountable to 


Parliament; and, conſequently, that Liberty 


could be in no Danger from ſuch a one, bow- 


ever ſupported by the Crown. This would | 


be true, if all Parliaments were what the 


reſent is, and what the Conſtitution intend- | 


ed they ſhould be, axcerrupt and independent. 


There is no Security againſt Avarice, bur 


withholding the Means from Corrupters 
to feed the Paſſion. Bur if it ſhalt ever be | 


in the Power of a Miniſter to have, by 


Means of the Increaſe or Continuance of the | 
National Debts, the Means of corrupting | 


the 


2 — 8 _—_— 5 "IR : 8 1 ** 2 


againſt the Prevalency of temporary 
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the Repreſentative of the Nation, that Mi- 


niſter is ſecure that he never can be call'd 
to an Account. Will Juſtice, in ſo venal an 
Age and Country as ours, be able to _ 

7 Bribes, 
Places, and Penſions? How feeble were the 
Efforts of Juftice againſt the late Miniſter ; 
how prevailing in his Hands, the Power 
which accrued to him from the Continuance 


of our Publick Debts! Don't we obſerve the 
ſame Power as availing in the Hands of 


his Succeſſors; and can it be ſaid that they 


make any better uſe of it? 


Upon the whole, Avarice is become ſo e- 


pidemical, Riches are ſo generally idoliz d. 


that it is morally impoſſible we can preſerve 


eren thoſe Remains of Freedom we poſſeſs, 


unleſs Publick Indifference be dropp'd, and 
Publick Spirit taken up by thoſe who do now, 
and have long look'd on Miniſterial Craft 
and Incroachments with Indolence, if not 


_ with Deſpazr. There is hut that one additi- 


onal Curſe of an univerſal Deſpondency to 


compleat our Miſery. I am forry the Diſ- 
eaſe has already ſeiʒ d too many, but, ſhould 


it decome general, we are undone. *Tis true, 
that Power is, and has been lodged, ever ſince 
the Acce//ion, in the Hands of Men, whom 


| we have Reaſon to ſuſpe&; but theſe are 


few in Number, if compared with thoſe that 
apprehend the future Miſuſe of that Power. 


But ſhould a Panick ſeize the Multitude ; 


thould Numbers catch the deſtroying Conta · 
485 H 2 gion 
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gion of Deſpair, what have we to truſt to, but 


the Merch of thoſe, who have had none up- 


on us ſince they have been elevated over us? 


Let us make a ſhort Recapitulation of 


the Mercy of our Minifterial Deities ſirce the 
laſt general Peace. 825 . 

Two bloody and expenſive Land Wars, in 

Conſequence of the Revolution, brought a ge- 


reral 3 on our foreign Commerce 
Jomeſtick Induſtry, by the unequal 
Preſſure of Taxes, and Growth of Luxury. 


and our 


Jheſe Wars, beſides, left us encumber'd with 
a National Debt of about F;/ty tuo Millions. 
We have been in Peace ever fince 1712; but 


bow hare our Minifers, for by the Law we 


can rife no higher, employed ſo long an In- 


ter val of Publick Tranquility? They not on- 
ly have neglected our foreign Trade, but laid 
many new Clogs and Reſtraints __ it; our 


Domeſtick Induſtry they not only hare diſ- 
couraged, 10 encouraging Luxury in every 
hape, but by continuing, or rather encrea- 
ung the Taxes and Difficulties that had af- 


fetted the laborious Part of the Subject. The. 


principal Nerve ct all our Force, the Foun- 


tain af all our Wealth and Power, they have 


totaily neglected, if not induſtriouſſy diſcou- 
raged. Surely it can be no Quettion, whe- 
ther the HG:il.n Manufacture has been ſacri- 
ficed, ſince the Miſery of our unhappy 1Mazu- 


_ fattir 15, and the Burden they are become to 


their ſeveral Pariſhes, is univerſally known 
and admitted? Bur why the Taxes, which af- 
1 fected 


petitions preferr'd for thirty Years ſucceſſive- 
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ſected this favourite Manufacture, have been 
continued againſt the Petitions and Wiſhes of 
the whole Nation; and why the Exportation 
of Meoll has not been prevented, or fo much 
as attempted to be prevented, tho* Plans 
have been offer'd every Seſſions, and general 


Iy? Theſe are Queſtions that want Solution. 


But who can ſolve them ſo well as thoſe who 
| have given Cauſe for their being put? 


Well, but what Part of our publick Debt 


have our Guides paid off in an Interval of 


Nine-and-twenty Tears * o, ooo, ooo They 
were near 52,000,000 J. in 1714, and in this 
Year, 1743, they will be about 5 1, 000, oo0l. 
when the Accounts of the Year are made up, 


on the Footing of the current Service Ex- 
pence in the preſent Month of March : But, 
what with a large Addition of Foreign Troops, 


which is talked of, and an unlimited Vote of 
Credit at the End of the Seſſions, it is very 
probable our Debts, the next Year, will ex- 


ceed Fifty-two Millions ——Such has been 
the merciful Care of our Conduffors in rela- 
tion to Property ; let us ſee if their Benignity 
has been greater in relation to Liberty. 
The modern Bulwark of cur Freedom, the 
Af of Settlement, has been repealed or ex- 
plained away ; all that Patriot Caution of 
our Anceſtors, that this Nation ſhould never 
incur any Expence on the Account of the Elec- 
torate, has been explained away; and to 
luch unfaithful rig, are we to - 
cri 
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ibe the fatal Continuance of our Debts and 
axes, and the conſequential over-grown 
Power of the Crown and Miniſtry. That 
lorious Barrier which our Fathers had ſet 
| clude us and the Power and Corruption 
of Miniſters, has been removed ſo far, by 


the Law for Septeanial Parliaments, that we 


are now almoſt wholly at the Mercy of the 
Crown. He who doubts this, ms forget 
the Tranſactions of the late Adminiſtration ; 
nor can he even remember thoſe of the very 
laſt Year. The moſt coercive of our Penat 
Thi we owe to the Lenity of our Guides; and 


what has had a worſe Effect; we owe to 
their Picty that Deluge of Corruption which 


had covered the whole Face of the Land. It 
is needleſs to talk of the late Growth of Im- 


they have not been promoted by actual Laws, 


they have been countenanced. If they have 


nat been avowedly encoui ag'd, they have been 
tacitly ſo, by the open Protection and Fa- 
vour thewn to the molt profligate and vicious 
of the People. 

Who can reflect, without Emotion, on the 
Conduct of thoſe Servants of the Publick that 
have brought thoſe Calamities upon us, which 
it was their Duty to ward from us? Who 


can reflect, without curſing the Authors of 


cur Inability, on the national Incapacity of 


ſupporting the Cauſe [of Liberty on the Con- 


tinent, by a War, or of averting general Sub- 
ſerviency. 


D Immorality and Infidelity ; which, if 
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ferviency, by a Peace? Who can reflect, with- 


nions, and to Avarice? And who can reflet 
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out Abhorrence, that our Incapacity is wholly 
owing to a Baſs in Favour of Foreign Demi- 


on the dire Conſequences of the Politicks and 
general Conduct of our Miniſters fince che 
Acceſſion, without Diſdain and Contempt for 


the Authors of thoſe Oppreſſions we feel, 
and thoſe Miſeries we dread ?—How gloom 


the Proſpect which lies before us! How mul- 


tiplied the Evils which exact our preſent 


wy, and Groans ! aps E 
But let not Deſpair bend us too low: We 
have the Odds of Number, and 1 hope of Vir- 


tue, on our Side; that is, on the Side of the 


old Conſtitution and the Country: If we in- 
dulge not publick Indifference, a too fatal Indo- 


tence, we can't fail of acquiring Strength e- 
nough to aſſert our Rights and ſecure our 


Liberties : But ſhould a general Deſpondency 


infect the whole People, our Enemies gain 


what they long have aimed at, and we fl all 
be inevitably ruin'd. Rather let us look for- 


ward, and ſet out to meet the Comforts which 
Hope affords us of a Change for the better. 
This gentle Deity rn C 
every Boſom ; and but for the Conſolations 
the inſpires, Life would be inſupportable: 


ends to lodge in 


For Pains and Diftreſſes are the Inheritances, 


which, as Shakeſpear expreſſes it, Fleſh is Heir 
to Hope then, being a friendly Harbinger in 
each Man's Brealt ; let her be made welcome, 


. 


let 
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let her be revered. See her Power in the fab? 
wing Lines of the unfortunate Ovid. A 


= quogue conantem ö gladio | faire dolorem © 11 
- Arcuit, injecta continuitgue Mann. 


. 


guine dixit. 


32 Cope per has flecti Principia ira ſolet. - 
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